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GLIMPSES 


‘I, too, plough and sow,’ said Buddha, 
standing by the farmer at work upon the 
soil, ‘and from my ploughing and sowing I 
reap immortal fruit. My field is religion; 
the weeds I pluck up are the passions of 
cleaving to existence; my plough is wisdom, 
my seed purity.’ 

Hardy’s Manual, P. 275. 


As his desire, so is his resolve; as his re- 
solve, so his work ; 


. . But 


as his work, so his re- 


ward. he who does not 
desire, who has no desires, who is beyond 
desire, whose desires have been attained, 
whose object of desire is Atman, his sense 
organs do not depart (for spirit-life or re- 
incarnation, at death). Being the very Brah- 
man he attains to Brahman, 


—Brihadaranvaka Upa. 


JusT as these rivers flowing towards the 
sea, their goal, having reached the sea dis- 
appear; their name and form are destroyed, 
and all is called sea; so of him, that sees the 
Purusha around the sixteen Kalus whose 
goal is the Purusha having reached Pus usha 
disappear ; their name and form are destroyed 
and all is called Purusha alone. He becomes 
devoid of parts and immortal. 

— Prasnopanishad. 


Get out of the joy and you will get ont of 
the sorrow. Get out of wanting “things” 
mid you will get out of the limitation that 
things impose. Let us get rid of the idea 
that death is possible, or that mortal life is 
real, and take hold of the trath that geing ts 
eternal, Get rid of the idea that pou are 
virtuous and you will also get rid of the idea 
that someone else is vicious. Get rid of the 
idea that you are going to heaven and you 
will get rid of the idea that someone else 
is going to hell. Get into the consciousness 
of yourself which chooses to be what you 
are—the great, eternal One of existence. 
Get over the limited God idea-—the limited 
Saviour. Measure not your light by any limit, 
which is darkness. ‘There are no mistakes for 
you. ‘There is nodimitation for you—no loss, 
no lack, in the eternal glory of your God-soul, 

Audi A. Bell. 


Onr ship drives east, and another drives west 
With the selfsame winds that Blow. 

"Tis the set of the sails, 

And not the gales, 
Which tell us the way they go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate; 
As we voyage along through life, 
“Tis the set of a soul 
‘i hat decides its goal, 
And not the calm or the strife. 
— Ella Wheeler Wikox. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA'S TEACIINGS 


ADVICE TO THE WORLDLY-MINDED = VI 


A SAGE and a god should never be visited 
emptyhanded. However trifling the present, 
it ny be ever a petty myrobolan, take sonte- 
thing with you to place before these great 
ones of the world, 


A sn horse does not go straight so long 
as its eyes are not covered by a hood. 
Similarly the mind of a worldly man should 
be prevented from looking about by an eye 
piece of Viveka (discrimination) and Vairagya 
(dispassion) for then it will not stumble or go 
astray in evil paths. 


‘THE worldly men do everything aright but 
make one sad mistake. 

Q. What is that mistake, Sir? 

A. If they undergo those sacrifices and 
hardships and make use of their learning, in- 
tellect and perseverance for the sake of God 
instead of riches and honour, what good 
could they gain! 


‘Yo someone he said, “Well, now you haye 
come to seek God when you have spent the 
greater part of your life in the world. Had 
yon entered the world after obtaining 


God what peace and joy you would have 
found! 


Q. Way do not the worldly men give up 
everything and follow God? 

A. Can a pantomime coming on the stage 
throw off hts masks at once? Let the world- 
ly men play their parts and in time they 
would throw off their false appearances. 


MeN often quote the example of the King 
Janaka, as that of a mau who lived in the 


world and yet attained perfection. But 
throughout the whole history of mankind 
there is only this solitary example. His case 
was not the rule, but the exception, ‘Phe 
general rule is that no one can attain spiri- 
tual perfection unless he renounces lust and 
greed. Do not think yourself to be a 
Janaka 


and the world has not produced another 


Nany’ centuries have rolled away 


Janaka. 


‘Tue maid-servant says with reference to 
her master’s house, This ts onr house.“ All 
the while she knows that the house is not 
her own, and that her own house is far away 
in a distant village of Burdwan or Nuddea, 
Her thougbts are all sent forth to her village 
home. Again referving to ler master’s child 
in her arms she would say, ‘My Hari (that 
being the name of the child) has grown very 
naughty,’ or, ‘My Hari likes to eat this or thav 
and so on. But all the while she knows for 
certain that Hari is not her own. I tell 
those that come to me to lead a life unattach- 
ed like this maid-servant. I tell them to live 
unattached to this world—to be in the world, 
but not of the world—and at the same time 
to bave their mind directed to God—the 
heavenly home from whence all come. I 


tell them to pray for Bhakti. 


War is man to do if he does not stay in 
the world? Once a clerk was put into jail. 
After the expiration of his term of confine- 
ment he came out. Well, what should he do? 
Should he dance away his time in joy at his 
release, or take up his former occupation ? Go 
on with your work leaving the issues with the 


Lord. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PERSONAL IDENTITY 


R. J. J. COTTON. I. C. S, contributes 
a very intresting article on the above 
subject in the September Jadian Review. Not 
that he arrives in it at any solution of the 
problem, but he states the argmments of both 
‘Scepticism’ and ‘Philosophy’ on the subject 
in a very lucid manner, His owa cone!nsion 
with which he ends the paper is as follows : 
“The great argument for a Permanent Seif 
mnst always be derived from consciousness : 
but the argeiment mast apparently remain at 
the same time wrapped in that veil of the objec- 
tion and eriticisin which seems to be the cons- 
tant kate of the deeper problems of speculative 
philosophy.” 

It may probably not prove nuinteresting to 
our readers to have a resume of the paper swith 
a jew words of coument Prom the Veduitie 
Viewpoint. After a few explanatory sentences 
Mr, Cotton makes the following propositions 
) That it must, he 


continually passing frou oue state into another 


abont e mis cionsness t 


(consequently there must be a continnons dif- 
ferentiation of states): (2) Fhat consciousness 
is the feeling of pleasure. pain, emotion, sight 
&, and is not the subsequent recognition of 
these modes of mind; (3) That it is immediate 
and not mediate knowledge, If the title 
knowledge, lie goes on very pertinently tu 
observe, “be denied ly the academie xesptic tu 
any mere presentaticn of seuse K., it is still 
possible for ns to assert that even if conscious- 
ness does not give knowledge, it gives preseat 
ations, whieh, even recording to the sceptics 
own showing, are the basis of thonght and, 
consequently, the most certain ‘facts’ which 
man can command. Accordingly, the results 
of cunscivtsuess are not tu be doubted pr 


Jresentinents, a e mscionsness of self. 


denied. It hag even been urged that if we 
doubt consciousness, such doubt would be in 
itself an act of consciousness and so annihilate 
itself.” 

Scepticism, as found in Hume enlarges on 
this fuct of the constantly changing and vari- 
ons states of eouscionsuess, He says, The 
mind is a kind of theatre, where several per- 
evptions successively make their appearance ; 
pess, repass, glide away aud mingle in an 
infinite variety of postures and situations,” 
The series, that is of ‘impressions’ is not con- 
vected ; there is no unity outside that of the 
‘impressions? themselves, no governing or 

Tuis denial of 


the unity of the mind (that is, in other words 


ordering faculty in tbe mind, 


of ta Permanent Igo’) saps the foundations of 
all metaphysies whieh depend ou the conception 
of spirit, soul, or naus. 

Philosophy has given two answers to this 
problem, That conseionsness not only gives 
tis presentinents of onr awu feelings Kc, bnt 

ds to each aud every one af those several 
The act 
of fecting is indissolably bennd up with the 
idea “this is F that Teel?” But au Iutuitiemist. 
philosopher will go further and say that we 
know self as having existence: our immediate 
Kowledge is not of an itpression or a quality, 
but of a reality, Again, we know self as not 
dependent for its existeuce on onr perception 
of it, 1. ., when we come to kuow self we know 
it as existing already. This of course, if troe 
gives us complete evidence of a permmient 
egy. 

But Hume anticipated these arguments. 
Not doubting the claims of o uiscionsness, he 
nevertheless has uot serupled ta aunlz se the 
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contents of See ieuο,e. “Eor mx part,” 
wes Thane, when Fenter most intinmtely into 
whet I call myself always stumble upon some 
par tenlar pereeption or other, of heat dr cola 
light or shade, tove or hatred, pain or pleasure. 
l never citeh myself at un time without a 
peresplion, amil never can observe anything: but 
And he adducens thefact that 


when perception is removed at any time, ns by 


the perception,” 


sleep, there is no perecption of self; and he 
argues, Hiat ik alter death he can have no 
peresption of Jave, hatred, tear and the like, 
he will be utterly minihilited -— Nur ilo I 
seo vhat js further requisite to make me a 
perfect wur entity.“ To this 


logig of Hume may be added another arga- 


ment, as against the advocate of the Per-. 


manene of Ego from the side of Intuition. 
Allowed, that each perception of love &., is 
a revelation of sejf: is this a revelation of a 
Is not the belief that selt 


exists even while we are fainting, asleep, insen- 


permet. sell? 


Lib'e Ken, the result of au induction rather 


than of consciousness ? 


But the case of the Pernearent Ego is not 
left in this bad plight by Mr, Cotton, 
attempting to state what Vedanta has to say 
in reply to the sceptics we shall present to the 
reader, (more or less in our own words) a few 
arguments in favour of a Permanent Ego fram 
his paper. 

Supposing me to have already the idea of 
Self or go, I experienc? a second, third, 
fourth &e., 


perceptions in relation to those which I live 


perception and think of these 


experienced before, recognising that it is the 
sane I who experienced the previous percep- 
tions that now experienc? these. 

Mill has confessed that we are here face to 
face with a “final inuxplioubility,” 

The facts of memory and expectation make 
this tinexplicability’ more inexplicable, from the 
*ceptie point of view, aud point incentrovertib- 
ly towards a Permanent Ego. Each af plese 


remorsel sss 
* 


Before 
t 


phenomena inyolves n belief in more than its 
pwn present esiateneé memory rernlling n 
sensation similar to itself in the past, expert- 
ution doing the same with the future. We can- 
mot thie rejert the theory of the bebevers in 
Personality as presented by consciousness aml 
aceept that of lum: for if we are to speak 
of mind asa series of feelings, we are obliged 
to complete the statement by calling it a series 
of feelings which is aware of itself ad past and 
Future. 

Which abundantly proves the existence of 
a Permanent Bgo. 

We may now turn to Vedanta and see what 
it has to say to this problem. Its reply to 
Hume's argament,—that bhecanse » never 
catch myself ab any time without à perception, 
and never can observe anything but the per- 
ception,” these chaugelul and changing percep- 
tions are all that is real about us: there is no 
unity or Permanent Ego—is well known, 
Ages ago the reply cime from the lips ef an 
ancient sage while discoursing on immortality 
to his wife: “How, O beloved, should the 
knower, know the kuower'’? 

Taue difference: between the Ego and the Non- 
ego, ju other words, the Percetver aud the 
Perceived: the Subject and the Object is patent 
to all. 
the perceived Object as well as of itself: while 


Tie perceiving Subject is conscious of 


the perceived Object does neither, “They are,” 
in the words of Sankara, “opposed to each 
other in their very essence as darkness aud 
light, aud therefore one cannot take the place 
of the other. It follows all the more that 
their attributes cannot be interchanged,” To 
ignore their differenc: ang make the one serve 
for the other, is in the langnage of a great 
Western so'iolar “the substitution of a nom- 
inative for an as: usative or uf an active for a 
passive verb. We mean hy object what is 
Perceived, net, indeed by itself, but by its 
qualities, unt it is made to mean the very 
opposite, namely what porcei ves, and is thas 
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supposed to Jay hold of and strangle itselfl. 
W has causes the irritations of our senses ip 
confounded with what receives these irritationsk 
what is perceived with what perceives, what id 
conceived with what conceives, what is ca 
with the namer. It is admitted on all sideg 
that there never could be such a thing as un 
object except when it has been perceived by 4 
subject. And vet we are asked to believe thap 
the percviving subject, ix really the result of a 
Jong continned development of the object. Tuis 
is a lagie il somersault which it seems almost 
impossible to perform, and yet it has bee 
performed again and again in the history olf 
philosophy.” 

It will thus be seen that “I never cateh my- 
self at any time without a perception, aud 
never observe anything but the perception” for 
the very sufficient reason that myself being the 
Subject can never be caught as a perception, 
for in that case it would be an Object, which 
it could never be! The Subject is forever the 
Subject. 

We say, the Subject can never be perceived 
% an Object, advisedly. For thongh it cm- 
not be perceived as such, it is not absolutely 
Deo possibility to realise the Subject. It. 
may realise itself hy becoming itself more ful- 
ly and perfectly than itis now. This is what 
constitutes the aim of the Indian philosophies, 
the goal of the Indian social system and con- 
duct, the final purpose of all virtue and self- 
denial, of asceticism and renunciation. 

To state with any clearness the modus 
operandi, how the Subject can know itself by 
itself, (uot by the mind), 7. e., fully realize 
itself, by becoming the whole ok itself, it is 
necessary to briefly outline the Velantic theory 
of Atman. The reality back of this phenome- 
hal Universe of Subject and Object, the thing- 
in-itself is Atman—the One Being, the One 
Self, It is divided, as it were, into Subject 
and Object; as in a dream a man divides his 
own mind inte two opposing armies fighting 


-asseverates that it cau be. 


with one another, This division is nureal, the 


product of imperfect realisation. It vanishes 
like a drexm, Jeaving no wreck behind, at the 
The Atman is bare 
It is not what Mr. Cotton says 


in his first proposition, a series of continually 


dawn of fall realization 
intelligence, 
changing states. It is not the feeling of pain, 
It is the 


constant, unchanging aud unchangeable light 


pleasure &., but it is feeling per se. 


which transforms neurosis into æsthesis, 
whieh is the essence of all perception and e m- 
ception, and makes them possible. It is 


objectless or absolute c€ mscionsness. 


It is apparent from the above that the Snb- 
ject cannot fully realize itself so long as it is 
a Snhject, e. e., so Tong as it comtinies to be 
the complement of an Object. It is only half 
and imperfect, a part of the illusory show. 
Evidently to be the whole of itself it will have 
to completely surrender its half-hearted exist- 
ence—/, e., completely forget itself uud its 
Object. The Object will have to be completely 
absorbed into the Subject or ece rersa: the 
duality replaced by Unity. To accomplish this 
the Subject will have to shake itself free of all 
perceptions : eliminate all images from its, 
mind. Hume says this cannot be doue, But 
Judian experience extending over centuries 
Every one cau try 
it for oneself, There is no secret abont it. 
Like everything else the fulfilment of certain 
conditions enables one to realize this inmortal 
Truth for oneself“ W hen the senses and desires 
have been controlled, when inner strength and 
favourable environment keep the mind at 
peace aud free to follow nudist irbed its object 
of thought, it, is easy to meditate upon a 
certain object of interest for a time and absorb 
the whole mind in its thonght. This could be 
done with increasing advantage and success hy 
practice helped on by immediate elimination of 
the other thoughts which are sure to turn up 
by the score in the beginning and applying: the 
mind again and again with renewal vigonr and 
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cartestness on the Ihn (subject selectat 
Jan short time it will bp 
seen the mind eau Tully deny itself with the 
A great 
deal will haye been aceomplished when this is 


for meditetion), 
thought of the Zetan for n while. 
Hone. In the places of infinite differentiations 
there will have then been only three, the Sub 
jeet. the thinking, and the thought, But we ou 
seo these three even had all the tinte bees 
The Subject aud the think. 
trying to absorb themsel ye: 


trying to be ove 
ing lun heen 
conpletely in the thoaght, It was the thon che 
that had been gaining and the other bwo losing 
themselves in it. Fora very little reflexion 
will show that when we think of anything 
with any degree of attention we not only for- 
get everything else, but we are not conscious 
of vurselves as well as our thinking power at 
the time. The appearance of self-conscions- 
ness during a thought breaks it. The more 
we can concentrate our mind upon a thought 
the more does that thought grow and the less 
onr self-consciousness and thinking faculty 
make their existence felt, till at last there 
comes a certain point when all three are gone 
and the Atman alone remains, is revealed to 
For, as 
Subject and Objet ave interdependent, the 


itself, realizes itself kully and wholly. 


complete absorption of bhe one means the annili- 
lation of the other as wich, The thinking 
fue ilty also disnppesgs with its sonree, Avd 
necessarily the One that was bwk of all, the 
essence of all, the immortal, infinite, blixstal, 
whieh for want of a better name the Rishis 
called Brahman, realizes itself onee more, as 
the event van only be imperfectly desvribed in 
our relative language. 

The working out of the problem of personal 
identity according lo Vedanta is briefly thus; 
When the Ait, (imer sense-organ!: 
subte physical principle) is evolved, one of 
the manifestations ok Atman in it is the 
Ego, which is permanent til Moksha. ‘The 
Ego having its roots in the Antahkurena 
and interpenetrating the Karana (causal) and 
Subshma (astral) bodies which form as it 
were, the matrices of the physical body, is not 
of course exhiursted by ib. This accounts fora 
host of psychical phenomena, such as the 
existence of more then one personality in a 
so-called single individua, clairvoyance, true 
dreams Ke. From the viewpoint of Atman 
both Ngo and Non-ego belong to the realm 
of unreality. They are identical in aA tinan 


and Atman is the ouly reality and identity. 


MISSIONARIES IN CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 150) 


O perpetrate the ideas advanced in the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, held 

in Chicago, some of the advanced thinkers 
of the time have held general sessions in 
The sixth session was 
opened at Boston on the 24th April last with 
asermon by the Rev. Dr. Heber Newton 
of the Episcopal Church, in which he gave 
utterance to the spirit of the movement. It 


other large cities, 


is that while “religions are many, religion is 


one,” “essential Christianity is essential 
Judaism, essential Hindooism.” 

The resolutions adopted were 

“The Congress of Religion, assembled at Boston in 
its sixth general session, would set forth the spirit 
that it seeks to promote and the principles for which 
it stands, It recognizes the underlying unity that 
must characterize all sincere and carnest workers of 


God and welcomes the free expression of positive 


1200 


catepan, Believing that a sympathetic under- 
standing bebivecn men of siffeving views will lead 
to finer eatholiciny of mind and movreefticient service 
of wen Henes it wonld unite in fraternal 
vonferenee those of whatever name whe believe iu 
thd deuiliertion of religions principles an} spiritizel 
foreta in the present problems of life. 
Believing that. the era of protest is passing and 
that men of eitholic temper are fast coming together, 
it simply seeks to provide a medina of fellowship 
aint c. ti m where the pressing needs af tie 
time may be considered in the light of man's spirit- 
wal resonrees, It lays emphasis upon the value of 
this growing spirit of fraternity, it affirms the re- 
heims vajne and the signiticance of the varions 
spheres of human work and service. and it secks to 
pen-rats an atmosphere in which the responsibilities 
of spiritual frechem 


eqnally with its rights aud privileges.” 


shal! be heartily accepted 


Rev. R. Heber Newton who has we hear, 
lately become an honorary member of the 
Vedanta Society founded by Swami Viveka- 
nanda in New York, delivered himself as fol- 
lows in a learned discourse on “Phe Witness 
of Sacred Symbolism to the Oneness of 
Spiritdal Religion” :— 


* * *. * 


We are here not anly to plead far a toleration of 
all religions and worships, Christian, Jewish and 
ethnic of every variety; we are here to plead for a 
sympathy between all religious—for the reciprocal 
recognition of vital traths in each other's religion. 

“We seek to cultivate the mutual respect and 
confidence among men of discordant intellectual 
convictious, in which we all may be inclined to con- 
sider not only the common Christianity below our 
denominational differences, but the common relizion 
below our religions, establishing thas the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace. 

“The vice of dogmatic religion is the exaggeration 
of the dogmas of the different religions, the isolation 
of each doctrinal score. No spiritual symphony is 
possible when each religion insists on naming the 
one only score of the divine master, and ou render- 
ing it as an aria, 

“Against such spiritual selfishness, the ‘monsters’ 
now assembled protest—not in the interest of vague- 
ness, the indetermination of indifference—but of the 
faith which lies below all beliefs, the doctrine which 
is the heart of every dogma, the spiritual trast 
out of whirl albiebgiiectaal conviction springs.” 
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“Gar age,” he contititicd, “makes cetfain the unity 
of the human wee. The unity of rue buman race 
enrries with it the unity of the spiritial nature of 
maa, The unity of the spiritual ngtire of man 
holets iu it the unity of relizion—that is the expres- 
sion of the spiritual life of man; as the me hnim 
soul fronts the mystery of the one Cosmos. The 
long puzzle as to the secret of the chrions resem- 
blauer. between religions is settled one for all. ‘The 
differences of religion are the differences between 
the pine of the Adirondacks ane the pine of Liong 
Ishamd—differences of soil and climate. Or they are 
the differences between the year-ald pine avd the 
pine of a hundred years—differences in the stage af 
development, 


Why shonld we waste our moral chergies and 
deaden our spiritual lives br dwelling an differences 
whieh separate us, by quarreling over iueleectnat 
disagreements, by contending for things whieh 
isolate ns? Why should we covet pety provincial- 
isms of piety rather than cosimopolitanism of echarse- 
ter? Brothers, one and all, of whatever unme, in 
that we dare to call ourselves liberabs—‘the free mon 
of the spirit —who have outgrown the petty provin- 
cialisms of piety and entered upon the eosmapotitan- 
ism which is native to the heart af man, the 
ecathulicity of the soul—be it ours to len ve bo- 
hind all the polemies‘of religious partisanship and to 
aspire after the one spiritual religion of humanity. 
Be it ours so to free our different religions from their 
swathiag bands that they may kaow the power of 
individual redemption and of sogial salvation, hell 
in their common symbot.” 


When Dr. Heber Newton. says the Boston Herald. 
declared in his address before the “Liberal Congress 
of Religions that we should not waste our moral 
energies and deaden our spiritual lires by dwelling 
on the differences which separate us, by quarrelling 
over our intellectual disagreements, or by contending 
for the things which isolate us, he threw ont an 
inspiring utterauce that in itself makes the whole 
Congress worth while if not another word were said. 
It is ahnoy ing te pote the petty theologie disputes 
of the day. At its best. there is nothing in such a 
dispute * * bat what would yield to a harmonious 
treatment. But never again will it be possible to 
enrry on such quarrels with their aldgiue vigor. 
The snap and sting Are certainly oat of them. 


The Rev: Samuel M. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge spoke on Religions Histogy in the 
Making” 
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They met, he wes lel to belicve, with a sene of 
unity, thot however for apari they might have 
strayed dogmatically, thes were still strong in the 
eonviction that after all the coiuts of differences 
Were it se great ns those of nimiiarity. Fhis in 
itself, he thogh, wieme of Ine best ihuetrmions 
of reli 


ions history in the making—the endeavor to 


tel a vom mecting grount m arder tu cope 


with the religions tunnel of the bour, 

Continning, he said in part: “We come together 
net outed blie curiesity or tolerant good humor, but 
lweause we are firm in the belief that there are 
errtain things to be dane or to be done better than 


tins to feel thit 


isat present the ease, We are begi 
the one thing demanded of us is the better ndapta- 
The mistake, 
renevally male is that in trying to solve 


tion al retigion te rhe life of the day. 


however 


this problem we forge 


t nur rebition to the past, we 


filterenlize that in historical religion there are 


„in roots that have remained the mme thruugh- 
cat the ages, and that the vast miltitde of those 


whe have gone before have tricd humbly to do in 


their veneration jist what we are trying to do in 
CUES, 7 

“Years age I une up my mind as to where E be- 
longel, l saw that there was no danger of getting 
ton nmel religion, or likelihood that from auy one 
belief alta was desirable or satisfying conlà be 
obtained. Nothing less comprehensive than the holy 
church universal would serve the purpose. The 


history of reliziow ought to be reconceivel and re- 
written, Tnsteasl of being fragmentary, it was all 


made from one warp wad woof, Urogressive through 


the centuries. If this be true we cannot, with justice, 
sHisregard what has gone before. We are part of it, 
and we shall be and can be a resultant only of what 
hive been. 

“The Goths aml Vandals were not the reat 
destroyers of ancient Rome. It was the Romans 
themselves. ‘hey tailed to recognize new conditions ; 
thay hal not fearne:] the lesson that each generation 
needs reconstruction, 
certain amount of matter to be torn down; unless 
the new is built up, stagnation or decay follows. 
Man is never satisticd, To this lick of content is 
due the evolution of the race. ` 

“The great ages of religion,“ he continued, “was 
the times when meu not only felt religion but lived 
it.” : 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes as chairman of the 
local committee, in bis address of welcome 
gives expression to the ‘new thought’ (we need 


In progress there is always a 


not observe it is a very old Vedic thought) 
which is destined to spiritualize Christianity, 
by a beautiful metaphor, 

“The mitol Gf nen” be iel. “are jike diamonrls, 
cach with a tiene facets. no two cat afier exactly 
the same patter, but each reflecting the white 
Helt of (ab- ternal truth at an angle somewhat 
eli front from that of any other, Nu ray of ihr 
shail be lost woieh is transtnitted in loving sincerity 


awl submitted to the fine speetrum analysis of spirit- 


tal urilitx. b is only by focussing n myri 


fiom a thousort different points, and rec 
the heanty and necessity of cach in the universal 
plan. that the hiztest conception of divine truth can 
be attained. and the needed fussons of charity anl 
intelectual modesty can be dnfy learned aud assimi- 
fated, * * * We are beginning to see. that the 
chief object of life is uot xo much the intelleernal as 
Religion ix 


the practical sedition of its prol 5 
life itself, net mere specukitions about the nature 


or purpose of life.” 

Professor Charles C. Everett. D. D, in 
his paper on “The Progress of Ihonght in 
the Last Generation” dwells on the same 
theme. 


“Naturalism is, as the name implies. the fac of 
upernaturalism. The Christian Church hal accept- 
el a form of superuaturidism so extravagant, so 


fantastical in certain of its aspeets, and so terrible 


in others, that the attacks of the developing natin- 


istic spirit fonnd a field for healthful reform. It ia 


when, exulting in its success, this natnratism would 
stand absolutely alone. that the ill effects berin to 
show themselves. What the world needs, here as 
every where, is a bakinee of forces, The true relation 
is establishe when naturatisny anl supernaturalism 
work barmonionsly  together—each furnishing at 
once a check and an insbiration to the other. 

“fhe most important of the changes whieh have 
taken place in the Church are connected with the 
idea of authority in religious belief, in regard to the 
thought of the relation of God to the world, aud the 
relation of religion to life. In no respect has the 
change in reli 


gious thought been more marked thar 


in regard to the authority of the Bible. The char 
of tecling in multitudes af religious men is simply ns- 


we 


tounding. We have cometo interpret in our own 
way the facts which are given in the New Testament, 
as the New Testament writers explained it their way. 
We do not even feel bound to accept as geunine all 
the sayings that are put into the mouth of Jesus. 


7900 


his change is, Lam tempted ta say, the greatest 
that has taken place in the whole history of the 
Church. It came suddenly, ver so quietly that we 
hardly realize that suything remarkable has taken 
place. Those who have wot yet feit in their own 
experience the couch of the new era reeornige this 


aspect of modern reli tious life, lat they do not re- 
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alize its importance. They think that it is some- 
thing that can he ended by a few heresy trials. It 
is as if a snowbank in the spring should faney that 
it could remain in undisturbed peace as scon as it 
coud get rid of the few drops of water that are 
ooging out of it." 


( Ta be cantinned j 


A SHANTI ASHRAMA IN CALIFORNIA.. 


ITE following interesting account of 
the development af the Vedanta 

movement in America is taken from a 
Californian paper :— 

“They are Theosophists.“ 

“They are Altrurians.“ 

“They are Shakers.” 

“They are Bellamy students, who are 
going to build a new Utopia.” 

“They are celibates, vegetarians, faith- 
cure cranks,” 

“They are—“ 

These are some of the things that are 
said by the mystified people of the San 
Antone valley coucerning a small body 
of men and women who are seeking 
righteousness by the route of Hindoo 
philosophy. 

Strange rumors of the coming of a 
peculiar people to thcir peaceful low- 
lands began to be rife among the deni- 
zens of San Antone valley more than a 
From San Jose, where the 
mysterious party left the beaten track of 
civilization, to the heights of Mount 
Hamilton, down its steep dips and curves 


month ago. 


on the other side; through the smiling 
Ysabel valley; across the dry winding 
bed of the Coyote river; about the great 
“beef fields” of the stock ranches, to the 


San Antone valley itself, where they 
have made their home, the fame of this 
strange people is blown abroad and wild 
and weird are the accounts of them. 

“Yon do not know them?” ] wasin- 
variably asked, as in my little pilgrim- 
age to the “Shanti Ashrama,” which 
means Peaceful Retreat, I sought the 
countryside point of view of the work 
and ideals of the philosophic invaders of 
the quiet valley. 

“I have come all the way from San 
Francisco to find out about them,” was 
my reasonably disingenuous answer, for 
your countryfolk are gentle people and 
would not criticise your friends even 
upon invitation, and I must admit more 
knowledge of the subject than my queries 
gave me credit for. But points of view 
are so fascinating, and the large latitude 
for the imagination in the mysterious 
doings of this new cult so templing that 
I fell by the wayside into the sin of the 
listener. As we neared the valley in the 
wilderness the reports grew more in- 
timate and picturesque. As we went 
down the farther slopes of Mount Ham- 
ilton, with ineffably beautiful vistas of 
brown and golden hills, opening at either 
side, the driver of the neat little rig 
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which carried me to my destination told 
me what “they said.“ 

Darker and more wonderful grew the 
tales as the twilight deepened into night, 
and the distant glimmer of a camp fire 
told of the whereabouts of the mysterious 
company. Tales of mesmeric marvels, 
of how the dusky Hindoo monk, the 
Swami Turyananda, leader of the little 
band of truthscekers, had hypnotized 
his American disciples ; how they sat in 
mystic circles around the camp fire at 
night, chanting mysterious harmonies ; 


how strange things might be seen rising 


from the flames and, glidiug in. and. 


about the hoary old oaks surrounding 
the magic fire, were one willing to adven- 
ture within range of the influence—all 
this he told me. 

“Not that J believe the stories,” the 
sturdy mountaineer said, with a hust- 
er's disregard for aught but the sports- 
man’s superstitions, but we were both 
curiously silent as we drove into the 
“Shanti Ashrama,” and came upon the 
very scene described by the imaginative 
villagers. 

In a stillness almost absolute, broken 
only by the light hiss of the living flame 
leaping upward to the velvety blue-black 
sky and the faint murmur of far pines, 
the worshipers of the divine, as known 
to the Hindoos, sat in charmed circle. 
At one side, immobile as a bronze Bud- 
dha, and in the immemorial position 
assumed by that ancient teacher of men, 
sat the Swami Turyananda, and about 
him his disciples, all with closed eyes, 
and a look of rapt contemplation upon 
their quiet faces. Now and again. the 
deep musical chant of a Sanscrit hymn, 
intoned in a rich, low voice, broke the 


silence; then again only the song of the 
pines was heard, and the worshipers sat 
in as utter an unconsciousness of the 
stranger in their midst and the mundane 
world as if they had been in the inner- 
most recesses of the Himalayan moun- 
tains whence comes their teacher. 

At last one of the silent figures rose, 
bade me welcome warmly and sped the 
kindly driver and the huntsman who had 
guided us the last few miles; then took 
me to the camp kitchen and prepared a 
needed meal, entertaining me until the 
sacred ceremonial around the fire was at 
an end. Then we joined the worshipers, 

Once within the cheerful circle of the 
blaze, and in range of its grateful 
warinth, the camp seemed much as other 
camps but for the picturesque and un- 
usual figure of the leader, Swami Turya- 
nanda, garbed in a robe of elusive gray, 
dark as is the wont of the children of 
the sun, with bright, black eyes, a brow 
covered with fine lines of thought, a 
mild and gracious mien, yet withal an 
indefinable air 
tocracy. 


of an absolute aris- 
He was a singular figure at a 
good American camp fire. The others, 
the chelas or disciples, curiously enough 
twelve in number, are simply good 
United States citizens, with the usual 
brown face and country rig of the aver- 
age camper, short skirts and ‘sunbon- 
nets included, for they are mostly women.. 
But it is a strange camp nevertheless. 
Imagine in a country swarming with 
deer, jack rabbits, dove, quail and all 
kinds of game a camp without a gun! 
Imagine Sanscrit chants 'round the camp 
fire at night instead of thé classic 
“Clementine” and the “Spanish Cava- 
lier!” Imagine discussions on the cos- 
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mic evolution and its purpose in place of 
huntérs’ tales of derring-do in the woods! 
Imugine, in short, every ideal of the 
ordinary camp displaced atid a resolute 
hunt after the inner “potential divinity” 
of man substituted and you have the 
“Shanti Ashraima.” 

“I have come to write about you, 
Swami,“ I confessed at length when the 
meditative atmosphere had been some- 
what dispelled and I found courage to 
bring the outer world into the philoso- 
phers’ retreat. 

“Many miles we have come to get 
away from civilization, and lo! it is at 
our heels again,” smiled the Swami, 
and seeing my camera—which suddenly 
seemed to take on a profane air—he 
chanted, “O Shiva, Shiva, Shiva!” which, 
I find, is the utmost 
amused antiovance permitted to rise to 
the gentle lips of these Hindoo thinkers. 

“But you will permit? Aud will you 
not tell me in so many words what ‘you 


expression of 


wish to do here, the ideal and purpose 
for which the Shanti Ashrama has 
been founded ?” 

“Surely,” he said, “but we shall find it 
all at the beginning of the ‘Raja Yoga,’ 
which Swami Vivekananda wrote aud 
translated. Let us read; it is hee: 

Each soul is potentially divine. The 


goal is to manifest this divinity within. 


by controlling wature, external and in- 
ternal. 

“Do this either by work, or worship, 
or psychic contro}, or philosophy, by one 
or more or all of these—and be free. 

“This is the whole of religion. Doc- 
trines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, 
or temples, or forms, are all but second- 


m 


ary details.“. 


“You use certain physical means to 
your end, as, for instance, the control of 
the breath, refraining from certain foods, 
What is the philosophy of 
I asked. 


and so on. 
that?” 

“Simply that it is always easier to 
control that which is gross than that 
which is fine. First, control the body by 
means of controlling the breath, the 
principal gross motion of the body, and 
finer perceptions will inevitably follow. 
The power of concentration, by which 
all knowledge is attained, is most read- 
ily reached in this manner, the reflcc- 
tive power of the mind most readily 
aroused, Concentration on external 
things is less difficult. It is the study of 
the mind, by the mind itself, through 
which the soul is known that we are at- 
tempting here, and through perfecily 
simple and practical methods, which 
you will find well explained in the Raja 
Yoga.” 

“Are you all going to be Swamis— 
Yogis?” I asked of the interested circle, 
who were regarding the wise, child-like 
face of their teacher with evident love 
and admiration. 

“In some distant future,” smiled one 
“But the retreat is founded, 
and we hope it will be the center of at- 
traction for this kind of thought all 
through America. It is the only Shanti 
Ashrama outside of India, aud Califor- 
nia, with its possibilities of outdoor life, 


of them. 


is certainly the happiest situation pos- 
sible for one.” 

And then they told me that the land 
had been the gift of one of them, Miss 
Bouck—160 acres of it, a veritable wil- 
derness, forty miles from any railroad 
and comfortably distant from ihe dis- 
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tractions of civilization. 

“Shiva, Shiva!’ said the 
Swami again, once more regarding the 
“You 


Chetana,” he said, smiling at one of the 


Shiva, 


incongruous camera. told me, 
members, “that we must have the re- 
treat a little Americanized, and it is 
Shiva, Shiva, Shira!“ 


And Chetana merely 


here. 
replicd that 
nothing these days was sacred from the 
photographic eye and then explained to 
me the curious situation in the valley, 
once thickly settled. Swiss-Italians and 


Germans and others came to farm the 


fertile plains, and for a time the place 
was musical with the hum of many 
voices, But water was difficult to obtain 
and transportation prohibitive and the 
little colony left the beautiful valley in 
Now there are houses without 
inhabitants, a school-house without 
scholars, wells without water, and barns 


despair. 


without grain. Great stock ranches have 
grown upin their. stead, one near by 
44,500 acres in extent, and to these 
things are due the desirable solitude 
which surrounds the Ashrama. 

(To be concluded 7 


LEAVES FROM THE GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


(According to Al., a son of the Lord and servant) 


[Sti Ramakrishna with Vivekananda and 
other disciples, his illbess at Shampukur, 
Calcutta, and treatment by Dr. Sircar nnd 
other doctors.] 

Tuesday 27th October 1885. 

is about half-past five in the afternoon. 
The great national festival Durgapuja 
was Celebrated ouly a few days back. It was 
so difficult for the disciples to join the 
festivities with their whole heart. How could 
they rejoice when the Master was suffering 
from a serious malady? It was cancer of 
the throat, and Dr. Sircar, the well-known 
Homeopathic practitioner, had hinted that 
the disease was past all human remedies. 
The temple of Kali at Dakhineswar, where 
he ordinarily resided, was not within easy 
reach of Calcutta Doctors. So the Master 
has been staying, for the last three months 
at Shampukur and is now under the treat- 
ment of Dr. Sircar. The hist thrown out by 
the Doctor has proved a heavy blow to the 


It was so bard to believe 
thattbeir Master was soon 10 leave them 
like orplams thrown adrift upon the wide 
wide world. 


poor disciples. . 


It was so distressing to think that the days 
of rejoicing following one another without 
auy interruption which they passed with 
him. were numbered. ‘They shed tears in 
solitude. Hoping against hope they yet 
prayed for his recovery. They served their 
Master body, mind and soul, nursed him and 
attended to his smallest wants, day and night. 
Yo the younger disciples headed by Narendra 
(Vivekananda) this great and unique service 
of the Master, led the way to the great 
renunciation of the world of which they are 
the most glorious example jn the present 
day. For uns not the Master their living 
Ideal, a Being before their very eyes - who 
had given up the world and its so-called 
pleasures for the sake of God? 

Strange that in spite of the serious illness, 
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people poured in with a view to see. if only 
to catch a glimpse of, the God-man of whom 
they had heard so much. They felt that 
verily it was peace and joy to eume into the 
presence of Sri Ramakrishna, Oh, how 
kind, how lo. ing’, was the universal observa- 
tion. Anxious for the welfare of the meanest 
among them, he would talk to then: of God, 
talk of his Heavenly Mother in the midst of 
intense physical suffering. At last the 
Doctors, especially Dr. Sircar, left a strict in- 
junction with the disciples, not to allow 
people to see him and engage hin in con ver- 
Dr. S., who would stay with the 
Master ſor hours together (sometimes six or 


sition. 


seven hours) would say: “Fake care, you do 
not talk 
you may talk to for any length of time is 
myself in whose favour you may make this 
exception’, The fact was that the Doctor 
had been charmed with the company of the 
Master and with the words ‘sweet as honey’ 
that fell from his lips. 

Besides Vivekananda and the Doctor there 
Were present on this particular 
Girish Ghosh, the great Bengili dramatist 
and poet, Doctor Docouri, Narendra Jr., 
(now an attorney of the High Court), Rakhal 
(Brahmananda), M., and many others. 

The Doctor felt the pulse and prescribed 
the necessary medicines. There was then, 
for a while, a talk with reference to the course 
of the disease after which the Master took 
the first dose as directed. Dr. S., rising to 


to anybody; the only person 


occasion 


depart said to Sri Ramakrishna who was. 


talking to Sham Basu, 
‘Now that you have Sham Babu to talk 


to, will you allow me to bid you goodhye ? 
Sri Ramakrishna :—Would you like to hear 
songs ? 

Doctor:— I should like very much. But 
your feelings would be terribly worked up and 
you will shoot up into all sets of antics. 
One’s feelings must be kept under control. 

The Doctor took his seat once more, and 


Vivekananda began to ponr out his charming 
melodies to the acompanintent of the Zunpura 
and the Mridang. 

He sang: 

(God and His works) 
1. Wonderful, Infinite, is the Universe made 
by Thee. It is the repository of all beauty. 
2. ‘Ten thousands of stars do shine—a_neck- 
lace of gold studded with gems. Innumerable 
are the moons and the suns. 
3. The earth is adorned with wealth and 
corn; full indeed is your store-house. 
4. O Great Lord, innumerable are the heaven- 
ly bodies which sing, ‘well done’, ‘well done.“ 
They sing without ceasing. 
He sang sagain: 
(Kali or the Mother of the Universe.) 
1. In the midst of the dense darkness, 0 
Mother! breaketh forth a flood of light, 
the wealth of Thy formless beauty. To this 
end is the Yog?’s meditation in the mountain 
cave. 
2. In the lap of darkness infinite, and borne 
on the sea of great Aéreana, the fragrance 
Of peace everlasting fluats onward without 
Cessation. 
3. O Mother! Who art Thou, seated alone 
within the temple of Samadhi, assuming the 
form of Mahakali (the Great Consort of the 
Lord of Eternity) and wearing the apparel of 
darkness ? 
4. Thy lotus feet keep us from fear ; in them 
doth flash the lightning of Love for Your 
children, In ‘hy face made of spirit doth 
shine ‘Thy wild, wild laugh. 

Doctor (to M.):—It is dangerous to him 
this singing. It will work upon his feelings 
with serious results. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to M ):—What says the 
Doctor? 

M :—Sig the doctor is afraid lest this sing- 
ing works upon your feelings and brings on 
Blaua · Summ . 


*Gutt-conscionsness accompanied by loss ef sense- 
consciousress, 
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Sri Ramakrishna (to the Doctor, and with 
folded hands.):—Ne, oh no, why should my 
feclings be worked up? lam very well. 

But as soon as these words were uttered 
the Master went right down into deep Sama- 
dhi. Wis corporeal frame became motionless. 
‘The eyes moved not. He sat speechless like 
a veritable ſignre of wood or stone. All sense 
conscionsness had ceased to be. The mind, 
the principle of personal identity, the heart, 
had all stepped out of their wonted course 
towards that One Object, the Mother of the 
Universe. 

Again did Vivekananda pour out of his 
sweet, charming throat melody after melody. 
He sang: 

(the Lord, my Husband). 
1. What a charming beanty is here! O what 
a charming face! The Lord of my sonl has 
come to my (humble) abode. 
2. Lo! the spring of my love is running over 
(with joy). 
3. O Lord of my soul, Thou Who art made 
of love alone, are there any riches that I can 
offer to Thee? O accept my heart, my life, 
my all, yes Lord! my all, deign to accept. 
And yet again: 

(Nothing Good or Beautiful without. the 
Lord.) 

1. Gracious Lord, what comfort can be there 
in life, if the bee of the soul is not lost in the 
lotus of Thy feet for evermore. 

2. What is the use in countless heaps of 
wealth if at the same time Thou, the most 
precious of all gems, art not kept with care f 

3. The tender face of the child, I do not wish 
to look at, if on that face, beautiful like the 
moon as it is, I cannot see (the image of) 
‘Thy loving face. 

It would 
indeed appear as darkness absolute if when 


4. What a thing is moonlight! 


the outward moon appears in the heavens, the 
moon of Thy love does not riss also (in the 
firmament of the soul) at the same time. 

5. Even the holy attachment of the cleste 


wife would be full of impurities if the gold of 
her (human) love is not set with the (priceless) 
gem of Thy Divine Love. 

6. Lord, scepticism about Thee, the offspring 
of infatuation is Hke the never ceasing bite 
of the poisonous Snake. 

7. Lord what more shall I say to the: Thon 
art the priceless jewel of my heart, the abode 
of joy everlasting ! 

Listening to the song, specially to the 
portion referring to the chaste wife and the 
child, the Doctor cried ont ‘Ah me ‘Alh me! 
Narendra sang again: 

(Prema or the Love of God). 
1. O how long shall I have to wait for the 
appearance of that prema (madness of love 
for God) when, having nothing else in the 


world to wish for, 1 shall chant that name of 


Han (God) and there shall flow from my 
eyes a stream of love-tears ! 
2, When shall my life, my mind be made 
pure, O when shall I go on a pilgrimage to 
the Brindahan of Love, when shall I be set 
free from the bondage of the world, O when 
shall the darkness of my eyes be driven away 
by the collyrium of Knowledge Divine ! 
3. When shall the iron of my body be turned 
into gold at the touch of the (divine) Touch- 
stone! When shall I see the vision of a world 
made up of God alone! 
4. O when shalt my desire for doing good 
works be a thing of the past, when shall my 
sense of caste and family distinctions be 
gone, O when shalt I be placed beyond fear, 
anxicty and the feeling of shame, O when 
shall I give up pride and (slavish obedience 
to) custom ! 
5. With the dust of the feet of Bhaktas 
(lovers of god) rubbed all over my body, with 
the scrip of renunciation placed over my 
shoulders, when shall I drink the water of 
prema (ecstatic love) with the palm of both 
my hands from the river called prema Yamuna 
or the River of Love! 

In the midst yf the songs Sri Ramakrishna 


1900 

has come to himself again. The singing 
came to a close, Then followed that conver- 
sation so charming alike to the learned and 
the illiterate, to the oll and the young, to 
men, and to women, to the great and to the 
common people, “phe whole company sat 
mute and dooked in silence at the Masters 
fwe Was there any trace now of that se- 
rious illness fom which be was suffering? 
Joy was there on the face, vadiant with divine 
glory. “Purning to the Doctor, Sri Rama- 
krishna began the conversation :- Do give up 
shyness, Doctor, One should not be shy in 
taking the name of the Lord before others, 


orin dancing with Joy while chanting that 


NANA 


Tris with the deepest sorrow that we an- 
nounce the passing away on Sunday the 28th 
October last of Mr. J. Ho Sevier, the joint- 
founder of the Advaita Aslirama, and a tried 
friend of India and the Indians. A staunch 
follower of the highest Vedic philosophy, 
with the characteristic liberality and catholici- 
ty of mind towards every other form of 
faith of a genuine Advaitin, a man human 
and noble, and a heart loyal and true, while 
his absence from us i the hody is loss irrepa- 
rable to us, ours is not the wish to drag him 
back to the concerns of this shadow existence 
by selfish thoughts. May he, if Karma’s 
debts should remain, find in a higher form 
of life, — as we doubt not he has—conditions 
and opportunities for a greater and fuller 
realization of the Eternal “ruth, the Ever- 
permanent One Being towards Which his 
highest aspirations were here directed ; and 
may the harmony of “Hari Aum Tat Sat,” 
which he loved to hear and meditate upon, 
and which vibrated around him in forceful, 
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sweet name. font care what people will 
say! ‘The following proverb is very edifying : 
Shyness, contempt and fear, 
These three remaining vou cart come 
here. 
The shy man says: „ am such a big 
mau. If this finds its way into big people's 
cars what would they say: O what a shame 
if they say, “the poor Doctor, has been 
dancing. He must have lost bis head © 
Doctor: — That is not my line at all. 1 
don't care what people may say. 
Sri Ramakrishna :- On the contrary, you 
do care for it very much. (langhter), 
( To be continued) 


KATHA 


peaceful waves during his freedom from the 
flesh, sentout with the wholesouled earnest- 
ness of devoted and loving bearts, accompany 
him in his pilgrimage to a higher sphere and 
act as a guiding force in shaping his further 
evolution to the Perfect! Hart Aum Tut Sat! 


By special desire expressed most emphati- 
cally all through life his remains were cremat- 
ed, with Vedic rites, with new silk cloth. ghee 
sandal-wood, camphor, incense &c. 


WE are glad to learn that the Ramakrishna 
Mission has been co-operating with the Sobha- 
bazar Benevolent Society in the flood relief- 
work. ‘Iwo members of the Mission, Swami 
‘Trigunatita, Editor, Udbodhan, who worked 
during the famine in Dinajpur, and Swami 
Sadananda, who worked during the plague 
in Calcutt a—are in the field. Swami 
Trigunatita has gone to Behala-Bishnupur to 
inspect and ta heip the needy there, on be- 
half of the Benevolent Society, —Jadian 
Mirror. 
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We are very happy to acknowledge receipt 
ot RSS. collected by the members of the 
Sadharan Dharma Sabha, Wyzabad, for the 
Kishengurh Orpharage, Our special thanks 
ace due to Muushi Dwarka Prasad, Monshi 
Jai Dayal and Me Surjan Lat Pandey, 
through whose Eeborttes the sum was raised. 

We are very skil to publish the following 
TMormanon supplied us by the Joint-Secre- 
tany of the Sabha: 

he Sabha 


kast by the Swami Sivagunjt, the founder 


was established in Jamtary 


ot the Sivagir Shanti Asheama, Gizerat, 
of which this ts a branch, under the 
patronge of Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das, 
M. A., and Babu Baldeo Hrasad, Advocate. 
Vhe object of this Sabha, like others fonnd- 
cd by the Swami, is to serve as a meeting- 
place of all seets and creeds with a view to 
harmonize the action of each towards the all, 
by bringing abont a better understanding of 
vach other, 

The Shanti Ashrama bas for its objects : 
(a) to form an organization of able sadhus of 
all denominations and utilise their services 
tor the amelioration of the country; (b) to 
publish) and circulate practical religious 
literature in Hindi, Urdu and English; (c) 
and last but not the least to reform public 
fairs, To accomplish the last object the 
Ashrama holds the annual fair of the Vyas 
Puja; this year it was celebrated in July 
last at Lahore where people of different: faith 
assembled and many spoke on various im- 
portant religious subjects. This year at the 
instance of Swami Sivngunji, Goswami ‘Tirath- 
ram, M. A., late professor of Mathematics 
and Vedanta of the Oriental college, Lahore, 
was elected the ‘Vyas’ of the Ashrama. ‘To 
teach the practical lesson of renunciation the 
Vyasji resigned his chair at the college and 
started for Badarikashram to practise sadhana, 


his wife and two children accompanying him. 


Tur latest news we have had of Swami 


Vivekananda was from Prance where he was 
invited to attend the Congress of Religions 
Connexion 


held in with the Exposition 


Universelle. We are informed however that 
it could hardly he termed a congress of re- 
ligions ; for it mainly consisted of a fe. 
scholars who read papers on the history ol 
Various religions front a scientific stand-point. 


The Swamiji spoke twice, well and to the 


point, At the termination of the proceedings 
a banquet wee held on the Eiffel tower. 


Professor Geddes of the Edinburgh Univer- 


sity and Vere Hyacinth, the well-known 
French liberal clergyman are two of the new 
acqmamtunces added to Swami Vivekaninda’s 


already tong list of friends. 


Since his kist acknowledgment the Swami 
Kalyanananda has received the following 
contributions for which his best thanks are 


due to the donors thereof: — 


Vhrough the Math, Belur Howrah 600 o 
» Editor, Prabuddha Bharata 600 o 


” ” Bharatt ong 5 o 
„ Babe Jogendra Nath Bhatta- 

charya Vill, Harpara, os 

P. O. Srinagar Dt, Dacca 2 0 


H. A. Srinivas Rao, Panagada 


Dt. Tumkur 885 su 10 0 


Total 1217 O 


Ihe number of children in the Orphanage 
is 70, girls 20 and boys 50. A loom has 
been’ set up in the Orphanage where the boys 
are tanght weaving. by a teacher employed 
The Relief centre at the 


Railway Station has been withdrawn as it be- 


for the purpose. 


came unnecessary with the approach of the 
harvest time. It was broken up during the 
Durga Puja days after feeding and giving 


away cloths to about 200 people. 


